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Tribute 


Not  with  the  silence  of  the  night. 

Nor  with  the  gladness  of  the  day 

But  in  that  gentle,  dusky  light 

Which  gathers  when  the  western  way 

Runs  to  a  sea  of  burning  gold 

You  came  to  me,  like  eventide 

Whose  soft  and  trailing  clouds  enfold 

Meadow  and  mere  and  mountain-side. 

Your  voice  was  as  a  mountain  rill. 

Silver-sweet  as  its  music-fall 

When  shadows  creep  and  birds  are  still 

And  the  great  moon  reigns  over  all. 

Arrayed  in  wonder  like  the  night. 

Stars  in  the  heaven  of  your  face. 

You  came  to  me  with  love's  delight 

And  found  in  me  a  resting-place. 

I  have  known  great  and  gracious  things 

And  worshipped  beauty  everywhere. 

Sunsets  and  ruins,  swallows*  wings 

Skimming  the  surface  of  the  mere, 

Roses  filled  with  the  morning  dew. 

The  creamy  cones  of  chestnut-trees, 

Wonderful  chords  that  thrilled  me  through 

When  thin  white  fingers  swept  the  keys, 

Old  houses  and  old  EngHsh  lawns 


And  meadows  with  their  shining  streams, 

Dogs  with  great  eyes  and  timid  fawns, 

Chairs  and  old  chests,  and  books  and  dreams  ; 

Italy  with  her  sunny  squares 

And  purple  vineyards  by  the  sea, 

The  gay  Piazza  with  its  wares 

In  wax  and  wood  and  ivory, 

And  all  the  colour  and  the  noise  ; 

Or  the  Blue  Grotto  in  whose  pool 

Falls  a  swift  shower  of  diving  boys 

Ungirdled,  silver-hmbed  and  cool ; 

Spain  with  her  tales  of  old  romance. 

Her  dark-eyed  women  fierce  in  love  ; 

That  flower  garden.  Southern  France— 

I  know  these  all,  and  yet  above 

Their  beauty  and  their  charm  you  reign 

Supreme  in  glory  like  the  moon 

O'er  mountain  mere  and  stream-girt  plain. 

For  in  your  eyes  there  is  the  boon 

Which  hearts  grown  weary  of  the  sun 

Seek  and  rejoice  in,  the  great  calm 

That  love  abiding  gives  to  one  ; 

Yet  in  my  heart  a  faint  alarm 

StiU  Hngers,  born  of  this  new  bliss, 

And  I  have  fear  lest  you  should  know  it — 

To  sing  the  rapture  of  your  kiss 

You  should  have  loved  a  better  poet. 
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In  the  Wood 


Dear  heart,  through  all  the  afternoon 
I  slumbered  where  the  woodland  shade 
Was  the  deepest  from  the  glare  of  June, 
And  as  the  branches  o'er  me  swayed 

Singing  that  old-world  song  which  pines 
For  ever  sing,  as  if  they  found 
A  solace  in  their  murmured  hues, 
I  weaved  strange  fancies  to  the  sound  ; 

And  in  each  sigh  I  heard  your  sighs. 
And  every  whisper  cried,  "  Tis  I  !  " 
Until  I  seemed  to  feel  your  eyes 
Fall  on  me,  for  I  know  not  why — 

Though  you  are  dead,  to-day  I  felt 
That  union  which  of  old  we  knew. 
The  richness  of  your  hair  I  smelt 
Until  the  greater  wonder  grew 

That  you  were  not,  for,  so  it  seemed. 
The  years  had  brought  no  change  since  last 
Beneath  the  pine-trees'  shade  you  dreamed 
With  me  that  Future,  now  the  Past. 


Who  knows,  dear  heart,  perchance  you  move 
Nearer  in  love  than  I  in  thought. 
And  with  these  premonitions  prove 
Love  is  not  far  and  comes  unsought. 
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The  Moon  a  Lovely  Maiden  is 

The  moon  a  lovely  maiden  is 

Who  hides  from  me  through  all  the  day, 

Enwrapped  in  cloudy  mysteries 

That  fall  away 

At  sunset  when  she  kneels  to  pray  ; 

The  moon  a  lovely  maiden  is. 

The  moon  has  sorrowful  large  eyes 
And  her  round  face  is  pale  with  fright ; 
What  is  the  fear  from  which  she  flies 
With  face  so  white  ? 
Her  absence  darkens  the  dark  night ; 
The  moon  has  sorrowful  large  eyes. 

A  maiden  who  has  never  smiled 
The  shy  moon  is,  most  beautiful, 
Most  virtuous  and  undefiled. 
And  dutiful — 

Yet  pleasanter  to  kiss  a  skull ; 
A  maiden  who  has  never  smiled. 

Perhaps  the  moon  no  maiden  is 
But  one  who  goes  with  silent  tread 
And  gives  a  cold  and  solemn  kiss 
To  all  the  dead, 

And  sleeps  a  while  within  each  bed  ; 
Perhaps  the  moon  no  maiden  is. 

II 


Springtime  in  Cookham  Dean 

How  marvellous  and  fair  a  thing 
It  is  to  see  an  English  spring, 
He  cannot  know  who  has  not  seen 
The  cherry-trees  at  Cookham  Dean, 
Who  has  not  seen  the  blossom  lie 
Like  snowdrifts  'gainst  a  cloudless  sky 
And  found  the  beauty  of  the  way 
Through  woodlands  odorous  with  may ; 
It  is  a  rare,  a  holy  sight 
To  see  the  hills  with  blossom  white, 
To  feel  the  air  about  one  flowing 
With  the  silent  rapture  growing 
In  the  hidden  heart  of  things 
That  yearn,  that  flower,  put  forth  wings 
And  show  their  splendours  one  by  one 
Beneath  the  all-rejoicing  sun. 

Perhaps  the  joy  of  all  the  earth 
Moved  through  us  on  that  day  of  mirth 
When  in  the  morning  air  we  trod 
Hills  sacred  to  the  woodland  god, 
And  heard  behind  us  as  we  ran 
The  laughter  of  a  hidden  Pan, 
Who  dropped  his  flute  because  he  heard 
The  artless  cadence  of  a  bird  : 
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And  we,  who  love  the  southern  sky, 
One  moment  ceased  to  wonder  why 
A  poet  in  his  exile  cried 
To  see  an  English  spring,  and  sighed 
Because  a  chaffinch  from  the  bough 
Sings  and  shakes  the  blossom  now. 
For  who  would  sigh  for  southern  skies 
Who  once  had  seen  the  paradise 
Of  this  new  Eden  where  the  flowers 
Drench  the  woods  with  odorous  showers, 
And  give  delight  till  the  sense  sickens 

With  the  rapture  that  it  quickens  ? 

This  heaven  where  petals  fall  as  stars. 

This  paradise  where  beauty  bars 

Its  petalled,  white,  inviolable  portals 

'Gainst  the  clamouring  of  mortals. 

And  from  green  altars  in  dim  shrines 

Calls  to  the  driven  soul  that  pines 

For  leafy  solitude  and  prayer 

That  whispers  through  the  branches  there. 

When  Spring,  in  her  ascension,  fills 

The  chalice  of  the  sacred  hills 

With  blossoms  like  the  driven  snow. 

And  longing  takes  the  heart,  then  go 

On  pilgrimage  to  Cookham  Dean 

And  through  dim  aisles  of  shadowed  green, 

Diapered  with  the  light  that  trembles 

Round  each  tree  till  it  resembles 

A  maiden  letting  fall  her  hair 

In  cataracts  of  gold — draw  near. 

The  secret  that  brings  Englishmen, 
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Faithful  through  exile,  home  again, 

And  watch  the  wonder  of  the  morn 

And  hear  the  lark  with  wings  upborne 

Into  the  cloudless  empyrean 

Pour  his  lucent,  quenchless  pean. 

Or  feel  the  quickened  senses  start 

In  rapture  at  the  artless  art 

Of  orchards  all  in  blossom  showing 

Against  the  blue  of  heaven  glowing 

Through  its  depths  of  luminous  light  ; 

Then  from  the  windy  woodland  height 

Through  dim  ravines  w^here  tall  trees  wait 

For  day's  decline  to  gild  their  state 

And  thrill  them  with  caressing  fingers 

Of  the  sun-god  whose  touch  lingers 

Upon  their  limbs — by  paths  that  wind 

Into  the  valley  go, — and  find 

The  village  by  the  water's  edge 

And  listen  to  the  rustling  sedge 

That  by  the  churchyard  whispers  ;  go — 

And  tread  the  woodland  paths  I  know 

For  whosoever  has  not  seen 

The  cherry-trees  at  Cookham  Dean, 

Who  has  not  roamed  its  hills  and  found 

Delight  in  that  enchanted  ground, 

He  cannot  know,  he  cannot  tell 

Where  Spring  performs  her  miracle. 

For  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Grant  Richards 
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A  Dead  Poet 
(James  Elroy  Flecker) 

Weave  for  his  brow  the  laurel  wreath,  he  lies 
For  ever  dumb,  the  lips  that  sang  so  well 
Are  locked  in  silence  'neath  the  alien  skies. 
And  all  the  tales  are  told  that  he  shall  tell. 

Ah,  mourn  a  little,  for  his  life  was  sweet. 
And  silence  is  too  solemn  after  song. 
He  has  gone  hence  ere  men  had  time  to  greet 
One  who  but  seldom  sang  nor  tarried  long. 

So  sweet  and  light  his  singing,  scarcely  heard. 
Only  the  silence  touched  our  ears  with  sense 
Of  something  void,  as  when  a  fluting  bird 
No  more  breaks  on  the  valley's  somnolence.^ 

He  has  gone  hence,— ah,  whither  !  who  shall  say  ? 
Perchance  he  treads  the  trackless  paths  of  Night, 
Long  wearied  in  the  Caravan  of  Day, 
Perchance  he  seeks  the  Gardens  of  Delight, 

And  thro'  dim-shaded  valleys  journeys  on, 
A  moon-led  pilgrim  seeking  for  the  Thing 
Which  dreamers  spake  of  in  the  days  long  gone. 
And  poets  sang  of  in  a  Grecian  Spring. 
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It  may  be  he  has  found  those  mounts  of  snow 
All  flushed  with  rose,  those  glades  of  endless  sleep, 
And  knows  the  truths  which  many  sought  to  know, 
And  wonders  now  why  men  grow  sick  and  weep, 

WTiy  some  are  sad,  as  he  was  sad  in  days 
When  Beauty  was  too  beautiful  and  frail, 
When  a  dear  voice  was  sweet  beyond  all  praise, 
Rising  at  night-time  from  a  starlit  vale. 

O  nevermore  for  him  the  sunset  fades, 
Nor  ocean  lifts  her  waters  to  the  moon, 
No  more  his  feet  shall  wander  in  the  glades. 
His  soul  with  mystic  rapture  deep  aswoon ; 

For  him  no  caravans  with  sound  of  bells 

Move  from  the  Syrian  cities  shadow-dim. 

Nor  long-lashed  maidens  dream  by  palm-girt  wells, 

Their  phantom-world  is  all  unknown  to  him. 

He  holds  a  wider  converse  with  the  stars. 
And  roams  unfettered  through  the  jewelled  night. 
His  song  flows  in  the  wind  'mid  nenuphars 
Swaying  and  rustling  in  the  dawning  light. 

Weave  for  his  brow  the  laurel,  for  his  name 
What  brighter  memory  than  those  sweet  songs 
Sung  in  a  too-brief  life  that  knew  not  fame. 
Yet  gave  this  wealth  which  now  to  Time  belongs  I 
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Helen  of  Troy 


Laughingly  with  the  wind  in  her  hair 

That  brushed  a  gleaming  breast  laid  bare, 

She  came  from  the  hills  like  the  stainless  snow 

Of  Alpine  summits  which  roseate  grow 

In  the  flush  of  dawn  ;  and  her  eyes  were  bright 

As  the  splendour  of  stars  in  a  moonless  night, 

Her  twin  feet  sandalled  and  silver  shod  ; 

Meet  for  the  love  of  an  amorous  god 

She  moved  with  the  grace  of  a  poet's  line 

Winged  with  the  lyre,  the  crystalline 

Air  of  the  morn  about  her  flowing, 

Laving  the  limbs  superbly  glowing. 

The  amorous  arms,  abundant  breast 

Lightly  veiled  from  the  lover  lest 

He  grow  too  faint  with  the  beauty  of  her 

Who  was  white  as  a  lily  and  sweet  as  myrrh. 

She  sang  like  a  bird  in  an  April  dawn 

When  the  trembling  verge  of  light  new-born 

Gleams  like  gold  on  the  grey  world's  edge  ; 

And  the  lark,  whose  high-flown  privilege 

Was  to  sentinel  day  from  his  airy  tower, 

Fell  silent  beneath  a  sweeter  power 

Of  song  that  descended  like  manna  from  heaven  ; 

And  the  shepherd  forgot  the  charge  he  was  given, 
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The  fisherman  left  his  boat  on  the  shore, 

The  trader  ran  from  his  Httle  store 
Where  swords  of  silver,  shields  of  gold, 
Tyrian  robes  and  girdles  were  sold  ; 
And  a  youth  sprang  out  of  the  shadowed  sea 
Where  he  bathed,  his  body  like  ivory 
White  and  moulded,  ghstening  yet 
In  youth's  cold  purity,  naked  and  wet. 
He  ran  to  the  shore  like  a  child  entranced, 
Aureoled  in  the  light  that  glanced 
On  the  m.arble  form,  the  length  of  limb. 
Breadth  of  shoulder  and  grace  of  him 
Whom  men  called  Paris,  Priam's  son. 
Whose  beauty  the  heart  of  Helen  won. 

And  the  loved  of  men,  the  world's  desire, 

Spoiler  of  lands,  and  torch  of  fire 

Lighting  the  frenzied  hearts  of  kings, 

Sang  in  the  morn,  and  ran  as  with  wings 

To  him  whose  embrace  and  body  chill 

Sent  through  her  frame  a  breathless  thrill ; 

And  the  shepherd  w^atched,  the  fisherman  stood 

With  passion  that  ran  like  fire  in  the  blood. 

And  the  trader  cried  in  a  voice  grown  old — 

"  What  is  the  worth  of  silver  and  gold 

When  the  flesh  is  dry  and  the  heart  a  stone  ?  " 

Then  the  fisherman  said—'  I  dwell  alone 

On  the  homeless  seas,  and  though  nets  are  full 

Life  without  love  is  not  beautiful." 

But  the  shepherd  turned  to  them  both,  and  said- 

"  I  am  young,  and  my  father's  flocks  are  spread 
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O'er  many  meadows,  and  all  men  know 
He  cools  his  wine  with  Asian  snow  ; 
Love  in  the  city  streets  I  bought, 
Yet  the  love  I  desire  in  vain  is  sought.'* 

She  lay  with  his  head  on  her  tremulant  breast. 
Her  mouth  on  his  hair,  her  limbs  caressed 
By  the  ardent  youth  whose  beautiful  face 
Lay  in  the  soft  warm  resting-place  ; 
But  her  heart  was  troubled,  her  soul  knew  shame- 
"  My  life  is  consumed  by  a  withering  flame. 
With  beauty  accursed  of  the  gods — this  boy 
Lures  me  with  love,  to  the  doom  of  Troy." 

While  three  made  prayers  to  the  adverse  Fates 
She  cursed  the  gift  that  desolates. 
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On  Vivisection 


God,  the  great  artist,  skilled  in  fashioning, 
Made  Earth,  then  furnished  it  with  everything 
Of  wordless  beauty,  flowers,  and  birds  that  sing, 
Bees,  butterflies  and  dogs,  and  things  that  ran, 
And  lastly,  to  crown  all,  created  man. 
Then  cried — "  There  is  no  other  God  who  can 
Out-dream  the  beauty  of  my  lordly  plan  !  " 

Then  God  grew  wearied  with  the  things  He  saw 
And  shattered,  with  a  mood,  the  perfect  law, 
Fashioned  the  tearing  fang,  the  bloody  claw. 
The  leprous  things  that  leap  and  crawl  and  twist, 
And  thought — "  I  am  supreme  in  this,  I  wist, 
Xo  pang  is  undevised,  no  horror  missed." 
But  man  brought  forth  the  Vivisectionist. 
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Absence 

(To  W.  K.) 

The  heart,  more  faithful  than  the  brain, 
In  dear  remembrance  keeps  the  hours 
And  minutes — each  a  golden  grain 
We  scattered,  as  the  countless  flowers 

Fall  to  the  scythe  that  ruthless  ends 

The  glory  of  the  hidden  seed  : 

So  Time  the  Reaper  o'er  us  bends 

And  reaps  our  moments,  while  hearts  bleed. 

We  knew  this  end,  we  smiled,  and  thought — 
'*  The  day  is  far,  no  vain  regret 
Shall  come  between  us  now  " — we  sought 
To  use  the  moments  well,  and  yet 

This  hour  now  comes  when  I  depart 
And  from  the  eyes  and  voice  I  knew 
Find  shelter  for  my  lonely  heart 
WTierein,  afar,  to  think  of  you. 

O  friend,  if  somehow,  on  the  wind 
Your  voice  came  to  me,  and  I  turned 
To  see  your  face,  and  found  the  kind 
Calm  Hght  of  eyes  for  which  I  yearned, 
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Then  would  this  pleasure  in  my  lot 
Seem  wholly  good,  and  Time's  decree 
Less  harsh — like  dreams  that  I  forgot 
With  morning  light  these  days  would  be  ; 

For  here  a  thousand  sounds  and  sights 
Bring  joy  in  wonder  of  new  days, 
A  treasury  of  strange  delights 
Surrounds  me  in  these  brighter  ways 

Until  the  pain  of  troubled  years 
Falls  from  me  like  a  pall  of  woe, 
And  as  the  moon  its  aura  wears. 
So  now  old  sorrows  round  me  flow 

Taking  a  beauty  from  the  light 
Of  this  new  rising  into  realms 
Above  those  regions  of  the  night 
Where  doubt  the  strongest  overwhelms. 

Here,  where  the  city  by  the  sea 
Holds  converse  with  the  refluent  tide. 
Come  Noon  and  Night  with  majesty 
To  robe  her  Hke  an  orient  bride. 

The  sunsets  blaze  beyond  the  towers. 
As  windows  down  a  fane  of  prayer. 
And  ceaseless  through  the  changing  hours 
Ships  of  all  nations,  seeking  her. 
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Pour  in  her  lap  the  spoils  they  bring 
From  lands  of  palm  and  burning  noon  ; 
They  come  in  sunrise  ghmmering, 
Or  wraith-like  sail  beneath  the  moon. 

With  darkness,  on  the  city's  crest 
The  lights  blaze  like  a  diadem. 
And  there  upon  her  heaving  breast 
Flashes  and  glides  each  lustrous  gem, 

Diamond  and  ruby,  amethyst — 
The  jewelled  river,  trembling,  lies 
Rippled  with  light,  in  moonlight  kissed  ; 
While  ferry-boats,  like  dragon-flies. 

Hover  from  shore  to  distant  shore 
That,  seaward,  stretch  into  the  night 
Where  the  onrushing  waters  roar 
Towards  the  long,  linked  chains  of  light 

Mirrored  in  the  lagoons  that  wait 
Tidal  reunion  with  the  sea 
When  the  lone  sands,  immaculate. 
Reconquered,  set  their  currents  free. 

And  oft  the  siren's  wail  is  heard 
Borne  inland  like  the  cry  of  pain 
Of  a  lost  soul,  to  darkness  lured. 
That  has  no  hope  of  hght  again. 
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The  sound  of  wind  and  moving  seas, 
The  unkno\\Ti,  silent  ships  that  pass, 
S^^mbols  are  these  of  mysteries 
Discerned  but  dimly  in  the  glass 

That  mirrors  life  behind  our  sight, 
Contracting  to  the  eyes'  domain 
The  reaches  of  a  vaster  night, 
Unmeasured  worlds  that  still  remain. 

O  friend,  there  is  a  time  when  speech 
Is  frozen  with  the  breath  of  awe. 
When  all  the  little  truths  we  preach 
Seem  fragments  of  a  vaster  law, 

And  in  these  days  of  lengthened  view 
How  I  have  longed  that  j^ou  were  here. 
To  walk  with  me,  debate,  construe. 
And  differ — as  in  days  that  were. 


Liverpool,  191 6 
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Of  Ships  and  Sailors 


J^usitania 

*'  Sailor,  what  do  you  see  that  you  stand 
With  quivering  Hps  and  trembhng  hand 
For  the  sea  is  calm  and  the  sky  is  clear, 
What  do  you  fear  ? 

"Sailor,  why  are  you  dumb,  the  sea 
Is  soft  with  the  summer  days  to  be. 
The  gulls  flash  by  in  the  sunlit  air, 
Why  do  you  stare  ?  " 

**  Oh,  look  in  the  sea  if  you  would  learn 
For  this  is  the  day  the  dead  return, 
The  murdered  women  and  children  rise 
With  pitiful  cries. 

**  Their  white  hands  beckon  us  from  the  wave, 
They  never  rest  in  their  moving  grave. 
They  sigh  their  woes  to  the  moaning  deep. 
And  never  sleep. 

**  They  wait  for  an  end  which  they  know  is  sure, 
Then  they  will  rest  and  rise  no  more  ; 
Vengeance  is  mine — they  heard  God  say — 
/  will  repay." 
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The  Courtesan 


Cruel  and  fair  and  mutable  as  love. 
Wide  waters  rise  and  call  along  their  shores 
To  dreamers  with  the  sunset  in  their  eyes 
Which  ever  seek  the  land  beyond,  the  star 
With  light  serene  above  the  farthest  wave  ; 
And  yet,  O  sea,  so  old  and  still  so  young. 
Whose  bosom  rises  with  eternal  breath, 
Whose  breasts  shall  wither  not  with  age,  nor  lose 
Their  savour  to  the  lips  of  men,  thou  art 
A  snare  for  the  uneasy  hearts  that  seek 
A  wilderness,  trackless  and  wonderful. 

And  if  such  wonders  lie  upon  thy  breast, 

If  thy  cold  mouth  entices,  and  ensnares 

With  bloodless  kisses,  and  thy  rapture  holds 

The  fealty  of  men  from  age  to  age. 

What  purpose  hath  thy  gift,  for  whom  the  wealth 

And  splendour  hoarded  from  the  light  of  day 

In  rayless  caverns  where  green  waters  flow 

And  pass  with  noiseless  motion  ?      Are  there  eyes 

Thy  witchery  hath  not  charmed,  or  alien  lips 

That  have  not  made  surrender  on  thine  own. 

Or  limbs  that  have  not  pressed  thy  sinuous  grace- 

A  proud  and  noble  lover  who  has  laughed 

With  kingly  scorn  upon  a  courtesan  ? 
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For  one  day,  it  would  seem,  thou  wilt  disrobe, 
Put  off  the  shimmering  mantle  that  enfolds 
Thy  cold,  translucent  body,  and  reveal 
Thy  fortune  and  thy  splendour  till  the  eyes 
Of  that  proud  lover  will  disdain  no  more 
The  heiress  of  the  world's  great  treasury  ; 
And  locked  in  his  embrace  in  peace  at  last 
Thou  wilt  not  moan  upon  the  shore,  nor  sob 
In  the  night  wind,  nor  murmur  in  the  sun 
But  sleep  for  ever  in  an  ageless  peace. 
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Lines  to  a  Portrait 

of  a  Midshipman  Killed  in  Action 

A  boy's  face  wherein  beauty  lies 
As  in  all  things  untouched  by  age, 

A  waking  wonder  in  those  eyes 

That  scarce  had  looked  on  Life's  first  page, 

And  all  that  beauty  and  that  grace 

For  ever  gone  through  Time  and  Space  ! 


When  last  I  saw  those  lips  they  laughed, 
Those  eyes  were  lit  with  sunshine  then, 

WTio  guessed  a  sudden,  bitter  draught 
Would  find  in  you  a  man  'mid  men. 

That  strength  could  in  such  frailty  lie, 

And  youth  with  such  high  courage  die  ? 


I  do  not  ask  why  unto  3^ou 

So  brief  a  span  of  happy  days 
Was  given — for  there  was  much  to  do. 

To  see,  to  suffer,  ere  the  praise 
And  pain  of  Life  were  yours,  through  years 
Of  love,  and  happiness,  and  tears. 
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I  only  know  that  we  who  move 

Through  heat  of  noon  to  shadowed  hours 
Covet  your  peace,  and  oft  reprove 

The  chance  that  will  not  make  it  ours  ; 
Not  yours  to  know  the  failing  strength, 
The  creeping  of  the  shadow's  length. 


For  ere  the  splendour  of  your  noon. 
Ere  beauty  had  enfolded  quite, 

In  eagerness  you  sought  full  soon 
To  part  the  curtain  of  our  Night, 

And  now  you  know — perhaps,  dear  lad, 

Your  only  pain  that  we  are  sad. 


It  may  be  heaven  with  your  laughter 
Rings,  and  is  filled  with  youthful  noise, 

And  we  who  wearily  come  after 
Shall  be  amazed  to  hear  a  boy's 

Glad  greeting,  and  in  your  bright  face 

Find  of  that  battle-rage  no  trace. 
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The  Dover  Patrol 


We  are  the  grey  destroyers, 

The  hornets  of  the  Fleet  : 
The  tall  ships,  our  employers, 

Disdain  our  lonely  beat. 
Through  night  and  day  we  prowl  about. 
Take  one  turn  in  and  one  turn  out. 

Not  very  far  from  Dover, 
Through  every  hour  of  the  twenty-four 
We  hang  about  the  Huns'  back  door — 
Lord  !   what  a  life  for  a  young  sea  rover  ! 

We  make  no  claim  to  beauty. 
The  big  guns  know  us  not  ; 
We  never  dress  for  dut}- — 

One  suit  is  all  we've  got. 
We  oil  ourselves,  for  speed's  our  role, 
We'd  race  aught  floating  to  the  Pole 

And  back  again  to  Dover  ! 
Yet  every  hour  of  the  twenty-four 
We  bar  the  dismal  Huns'  back  door — 
Lord  !  what  a  life  for  a  young  sea  rover  ! 
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We  barter  with  the  chances 

That  snatch  our  hving  breath, 
For  danger  so  entrances 

We  run  full  speed  to  death  ; 
"  The  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  regret 

That  H.M.S. "—and  then  forget 

The  T.B.D.  from  Dover. 
Yet  every  hour  of  the  twenty-four 
Somebody  watches  the  Huns'  back  door — 
Lord  !  what  an  end  for  a  young  sea  rover  ! 

Dover  Straits,  December  191 6 
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Ballad  of  Admiral  Blake 


When  Admiral  Blake  sailed  out  to  sea 

His  ships  of  the  line  were  five. 
And  his  flag  was  waving  high  and  free 
As  he  ploughed  the  crested  main  : 
The  cannon  roared,  the  war-drums  rolled, 
For  Devon  lads  were  strong  and  bold, 
And  it  was  good  to  be  alive, 
Oh,  very  good  to  be  alive 
And  singe  the  beard  of  Spain  ! 


The  bosun's  pipe  called  loud  and  clear. 

The  sails  were  bellying  out. 
And  the  Admiral  sniffed  the  morning  air 

As  they  sailed  on  the  starboard  tack 
The  headland  faded  dim  and  grey 
In  the  mist  of  morn  as  they  sailed  away, 
But  they  heard  the  distant  shout. 
The  landsmen's  farewell  shout. 
And  a  cheer  went  ringing  back. 
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Three  days  and  nights  they  took  the  breeze 

Till  the  land  was  out  of  sight ; 
Like  birds  of  prey  they  roamed  the  seas 

But  the  Spaniards  all  were  shy, 
Till  the  fifth  day  came,  and  with  morning  rose 
Sixteen  ships  on  the  weather-bows — 

"  Spaniards  ?  shall  we  fly  or  fight  ? 
Spaniards  ?   then  we'll  have  to  fight  !  " 
And  the  Devon  lads  cried  "  Ay  !  " 

They  drew  in  line  till  the  Spaniards  loomed. 

Towering  sail  on  sail. 
Cried  Admiral  Blake — "  Those  ships  are  doomed, 

So  clear  the  deck  for  the  fray  ! 

Sixteen  to  five  ! — 'tis  a  hot  day's  work 

But  I've  not  a  lad  that'll  want  to  shirk 

So  give  'em  a  cheery  hail !  " 

They  gave  'em  a  cheery  hail 

And  the  cannon  roared  away. 

From  morn  to  noon  and  noon  to  night 

They  hammered  the  Spaniards'  sides. 
But  the  pompous  galleons  took  to  flight 

As  darkness  fell  on  them  all ; 
"  We'll  follow  them  home,"  cried  Admiral  Blake, 
"  And  send  them  a  shot  when  its  time  to  wake  ! 
They're  very  useful  guides. 
Oh,  very  useful  guides, 
And  where  they  roost — we'll  call !  '* 
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When  daylight  ghmmered  they  saw  the  prey, 

Fear  gave  them  speed  enough, 
Flying  for  home  that  loomed  up  grey. 
"  We'll  follow  on — keep  in  close. 
That's  their  port  ;   more  sail  on  the  mast ! 
We've  tracked  the  foe  to  his  lair  at  last  ! 
We'll  tweak  the  Spaniard's  nose. 
We'll  pull  the  Spaniard's  nose, 
And  by  God  !  we'll  give  it  snuff  1  " 

All  through  the  morn  they  followed  straight. 

The  Spaniards  laughed  to  see 
The  simple  Enghsh  swallow  the  bait 

And  follow  them  into  port ; 
For  in  Santa  Cruz  the  cannon  lay 
To  left  and  right  of  the  harbour  bay — 

Oh,  the  Spaniards  laughed  in  glee. 
While  the  Admiral  cried  in  glee — 
"  Such  a  fight  we  have  never  yet  fought ! 

Five  small  ships  and  a  thousand  men, 

A  hundred  cannon  or  so. 
Oh,  many  would  never  see  home  again 

But  never  a  man  knew  fear  ! 
And  the  chffs  loomed  up  to  left  and  right 
And  they  ran  right  into  the  heart  of  the  fight, 
And  hailed  the  waiting  foe. 
The  crafty,  waiting  foe, 
With  a  rousing  Devon  cheer  ! 
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Then  fire  belched  from  the  hills  around. 

The  galleons  ringed  them  in, 
But  Admiral  Blake  ran  two  aground 

And  felled  the  mast  of  the  third  ; 
Two  more  drew  in  and  the  cannon  roared  ; 
"  Run  her  down,  and  get  aboard  !  " 

The  Admiral  cried  above  the  din. 
They  heard  his  voice  above  the  din 
And  they  took  him  at  his  word  ! 

All  through  the  noon  in  the  battle  smoke 

They  waged  a  desperate  fight, 
Above  and  around  the  thunder  broke, 

Ship  after  ship  withdrew  ; 
For  some  were  maimed  and  some  were  afire, 
And  the  rest  had  lost  their  keen  desire. 

And  they  fought  each  other  in  fright, 
Destroyed  each  other  in  fright. 
And  the  fear  and  panic  grew  ! 

And  the  British  ship  like  a  wolf  at  bay 

Snarled  at  the  frightened  foe  ; 
Ten  treasure  ships  at  the  bottom  lay. 

Two  of  the  rest  were  burnt ; 
Then  Admiral  Blake  sailed  out  to  sea 
Battered  and  shattered,  victorious,  free  ! 
For  the  Spaniards  let  them  go, 
They  had  to  let  them  go  ! 
For  their  lesson  had  been  well  learnt ! 
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Admiral  Blake  sailed  over  the  foam 

Wearied  and  wounded  sore, 
"  Speed  for  England  and  get  me  home — 

Home  to  my  native  ground  !  " 
And  Plymouth  watched  for  him  ;  long  the  crowd 
Cheered  when  the  ship  lay  off  like  a  cloud. 
And  the  Admiral  heard  the  roar. 
Smiled  as  he  heard  the  roar. 
Then  died  as  he  reached  the  Sound. 
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The  Great  Ships 

I  WONDER  if  the  great  ships 

Are  coming  o'er  the  bar 

With  the  West  wind  in  their  rigging, 

From  unseen  lands  afar, 

And  if  they  slowly  sail  on 

The  rayless  waters  fiowdng 

By  the  gates  of  a  city  I  love  well, 

And  where  I  would  be  going. 

For  I  am  as  the  great  ships 
And  on  the  tide  of  Hfe 
Go  forth  to  unknown  places 
And  ne'er  find  rest  but  strife. 
And  in  a  human  ocean 
'Mid  isles  of  brick  and  stone, 
Past  ports  and  lands  I  know  not, 
I  sail  through  seas  unknown. 

I  wonder  if  the  great  ships 
Are  crowding  into  port. 
With  mournful  sirens  waihng 
As  though  from  sea  they  brought 
The  terror  of  their  conflict 
Which  holds  them  as  they  creep 
From  highways  of  the  ocean 
And  wonders  of  the  deep. 
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For  I  am  as  the  great  ships, 

And  saihng  in  a  sea 

WTiere  chartless  souls  are  moving 

On  human  tides — to  me 

Comes  thought  of  lands  of  twiUght 

And  ports  of  rest  where  lie 

The  weary  ships  unchartered, 

Beneath  an  evening  sky. 

I  wonder  if  the  great  ships 
Creep  up  at  break  of  dawn, 
The  seagulls  round  their  rigging. 
Grey-winged,  with  cries  forlorn  ; 
Those  ships  and  birds  sail  ever 
Through  dreams  of  mine  that  are 
Of  lone  sands  in  the  twilight 
And  the  sunset  o'er  the  bar. 


London,  May  19 17 
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At  Peace 


The  House  on  a  Hill 


A  LITTLE  house  on  a  windy  hill 
And,  beyond,  a  starry  sky, 
Sleeping  fields  in  the  moonlight  chill 
And  the  keen  wind  raging  high  ; 
But  secure,  within,  a  home  of  peace 
Warm  and  locked  from  the  night. 
Music  and  generous  talk  and  ease 
In  the  soft,  dim  candle-hght. 

Fleeting  hours  not  touched  with  fame. 
Nor  the  splendour  of  dreams  come  true. 
And  yet  how  a  httle  joy  will  shame 
The  triumphs  the  world  can  view  ! 
Without,  the  wind  rose  high  and  shrill. 
Within,  secure,  and  warm. 
In  a  little  heaven  high  on  a  hill 
What  cared  we  for  the  storm  ? 

For  a  golden  voice  with  the  'cello  rose. 

Two  hands  touched  ivory  keys. 

And  our  hearts  were  lulled  to  soft  repose 

With  love-lorn  melodies  ; 

And  the  lonely  wind  like  a  spirit  went 

Waihng  along  the  night. 

Heard  in  the  pause  when  the  music,  spent. 

Died  in  a  faint  dehght. 
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Ah  !   the  laurels  of  years  and  the  triumphs  of  years 

Shall  fade,  but  the  little  things 

Will  all  come  back  with  a  grace  of  tears 

On  soft,  inaudible  wings, 

And  the  wind  shall  wail  o'er  a  phantom  hill, 

The  music  come  to  an  end. 

And  one  will  mourn  the  voice  grown  still, 

The  eyes  of  a  vanished  friend. 
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The  Valley 


A  ROAD  winds  through  the  valley  in  a  land  I  know 

afar, 
And  the    hills  rise  up  before  it,  robed  in   purple 

haze. 
It  is  a  road  through  twihght  that  seeks  the  evening 

star, 
A  road  that  I  would  journey  as   in   remembered 

days. 

The  hills  shut  out  the  sunset,  and  golden  are  their 

brows. 
And  it  is  warm  in  the  valley  that  slumbers  at  their 

feet, 
When  through  the  misty  meadows  they  drive  the 

lowing  cows. 
And  the  voices  of  the  daytime  die  down  the  empty 

street. 

The  silence,  Uke  a  curtain,   falls  on   the   sleeping 

hills. 
Only  the  owl  is  wakeful,  and  the  wind  that  wanders 

on  ; 
And  I  can  feel  the  silence,  and  my  heart  in  exile 

fills 
With  yearning  for  the  homeland,  the  days  for  ever 

gone. 
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A  road  winds  through  the  valley,  it  shines  beneath 

the  moon, 
The  hills  rise  black  before  it,  the  stars  are  bright 

above  ; 
Oh,  I  would  die  to-morrow  to  gain  my  heart's  one 

boon — 
This  night  to  see  in  moonlight  the  valley  that  I 

love  ! 
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Exil( 


Long  days,  long  days  that  never  seem  to  end 
Why  do  you  tarry  so,  is  not  my  heart 
Beating  against  the  bars  that  will  not  bend 
And  let  me  fly  to  those  dear  friends  afar  ? 
For  here  the  days  grow  changeless,  and  apart 
From  those  I  love,  for  whom  my  voice  grows  kind, 
I  walk  in  solitude  grown  eloquent. 

There  is  a  grove  where  every  kindly  star 

Glows  bright  when  shadows  lengthen,  and  the  days 

Go  westward,  and  the  woodland  pathways  wind 

To  little  dells  that  surely  know  my  face. 

For  I  was  young  with  them  and  knew  their  joys. 

How  Spring  dwelt  in  them,  flushed  with  loveliness. 

Till  winter  followed,  and  their  beauty  went. 

Oh,  are  you  lovely  still  for  other  boys 

And  do  they  dream  as  I  did  long  ago. 

And  strip  and  let  the  water's  soft  caress 

Fall  on  their  bodies,  white  and  all  agleam. 

Then  lie  upon  the  grass  and  dream  and  dream 

The  mighty  things  which  only  youth  can  know  ? 

Here  by  the  seashore  breaks  the  cruel  sea 
Loud  in  the  midnight  baring  its  white  lip. 
Here,  while  the  darkness  broods  and  covers  me, 
I  am  grown  wise  with  that  fine  scholarship 
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Which  absence  fosters  and  the  heart  makes  dear. 
What  hes  beyond  the  darkness,  on  the  face 
Of  those  black  waters  restless  'neath  the  moon — 
A  wondrous  daybreak,  white  and  fresh  and  clear  ? 
Is  darkness  ahvays  lost  in  light  somewhere. 
And  Sorrow  made  to  flee  the  morning's  grace  ? 

0  DawTi,  I  cry  to  thee  "  Come  soon — come  soon  !  '* 

There  is  a  day  that  comes  however  long 
The  darkness  broods  upon  the  calhng  soul. 
Which  I  shall  know,  and  down  familiar  w^ays 
Run  laughing  where  a  thousand  whispers  throng 
And  things  are  glad  once  more  to  see  my  face. 
Oh,  I  will  run  from  darkness,  fill  the  whole 
Glad  morning  with  a  noise  of  wildest  laughter 
And  clasp  famiUar  hands  in  many  a  place 

1  never  ceased  to  love,  and  look  in  eyes 

That  are  not  strange  or  cold  ;   and  there  shall  be 

Great  music  at  the  heart  of  things,  and  after 

Shall  follow  silence,  cherished  by  the  wise  ; 

For  I  shall  sit  and  call  each  memory 

To  show  its  faithfulness,  and  dream  again 

How  I  went  forth  from  home  and  cherished  friends 

To  learn  in  solitude  and  distant  pain 

How  happy  is  the  day  when  exile  ends  ! 
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Habberley  Valley  Revisited 

Down   to  Habberley  Valley   I   went   at  break  of 

day, 
The  glory  of  the  morning  sun  lit  up  the  golden 

way, 
And  all  the  hills  and  valleys,  the  paths  and  hidden 

deUs 
Called  with  myriad  voices,  entranced  with  myriad 

spells. 

Ah,  verdant  valley  dreaming  in  the  light  of  this  old 

sun. 
How  many  days  have  fled  away,  how  much  is  left 

undone 
Since  last  I  walked  your  mossy  ways,  and  lay  among 

the  heather 
V^hen    Love    and    Youth    together     dreamed    in 

Summer's  royal  weather. 

Something  of  the    old  rapture   for   evermore   has 
fled. 

Some  of  the  dreams  have  vanished,  some  of  the 
hopes  are  dead. 

And  the  heart  has  lost  a  Httle  of  the  simple  joy  of 
life, 

With  the  dearest  visions  shattered  in   the    ever- 
lasting strife. 
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Days  of  old 

Like  the  gold 
Bright  at  morn  on  a  mountain  rim, 
Now  on  the  peak  of  a  glaring  noon 
How  I  long  for  your  valleys  dim  ! 
Shadows  of  Love  and  Youth  and  Laughter 
Flee  in  the  noon  that  follows  after  I 

Down  to  Habberley  Valley  I  took  the  winding  way 
Where  the  pine-trees  rustle  softly  and  the   silver 

birches  sway, 
And  as  I  trod  the  purple  paths  a  thousand  thoughts 

upstarted 
Tinged  with  regret  for  ancient  days  when  life  was 

single-hearted. 

Ah,  still  the  voices  called  me   and  the  woodland 

echoes  rang, 
From  every  wrinkled  trunk  and  bole  the  elfin  voices 

sprang, 
"  O,  thou  hast  been  unfaithful — thou  art  come  to  us 

again. 
Let  Mother  Earth  absolve  thee  with  her  tears  of 

silver  rain  ! 

"  Here  in  the  happy  valley,  morning,  noon  and  night' 
The  silence  of  the  woodland  shall  bring  thy  soul 

delight, 
The  dawn  shall  break  in  beauty  where  the  hills  in 

splendour  lie, 
O  come  again,  0  come  again  to  the  j  oys  that  never  die ! " 
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Days  of  old 

Like  the  gold 
Bright  at  morn  on  a  mountain  rim, 
Now  in  the  weariness  of  day 
How  I  long  for  your  valleys  dim  ! 
Shadows  of  Youth  and  Love  and  Laughter 
Flee  in  the  noon  that  follows  after ! 

Down  to  Habberley  Valley,  as  though  a  ghostly  hand 
Had  led  me  back  across  the  years  into  the  shadowland, 
I  trod  in  waking  wonder,  and  my  joy  returned  anew. 
For  the  heart  was  hushed  with  silence,  and  the 
sweetness  thrilled  me  through  ! 

**  O  come  again  to  me  and  lay  thy  heart  upon  my 

breast, 
I  am  the  great  Earth-Mother,  in  my  bosom  there  is 

rest 
For  the  weariest  of  mortals,  when  the  world  hath 

left  thee  broken 
I  shall  fold  thee  in  my  silence,  in  the  calm  of  Love 

unspoken  ! 

In  the  silver  of  the  dawn  and  in  the  gold  when  twi- 
light's falling. 

In  the  hush  of  adoration  there's  a  voice  that's  calling, 
calling — 

And  a  whisper  seems  to  blow  across  the  valley,  and 
the  sound 

As  of  fairies  dancing  lightly  sweeps  along  the  dewy 
ground." 
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Days  of  old 

Like  the  gold 
Bright  at  morn  on  a  mountain  rim. 
Now  the  ancient  joy  returns 
As  I  tread  in  the  valleys  dim  ; 
Shadows  of  Youth  and  Love  and  Laughter 
Beckon  me  and  I  follow  after ! 

Down  to  Habberley  Valley  I  went  at  break  of  day 
And  wandered  where  the  gorse  in  flame  lights  up  a 

golden  way, 
And  where  the  stately  pine-trees  shed  their  needles, 

sweet  and  brown, 
Laved  in  the  lustral  light  of  dawn  in  peace  I  laid  me 

down. 

The  branches  waved  above  me,  and  the  wind  ran 

through  the  grass, 
I  heard  strange  voices  in  the  wood,  steps  that  did 

come  and  pass — 
And  the  glad  sun  kissed  my  body,   and  warmly 

smiled  on  me — 
\Miile  heaven  glowed  in  splendour — blue  to  infinity  ! 

O  here  was  rest  and  silence  after  the  arid  ways 
That  through  the  wide  world's  wilderness  lead  on 

for  endless  days  ; 
Splendour  of  sun  and  silence,  beauty  of  valley  and 

glade, 
Here  peace  stole  in  upon  me  beneath  the  pine-trees' 

shade. 
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Days  of  old 

Like  the  gold 
Bright  at  morn  on  a  mountain  rim. 
Once  again  my  heart  is  young 
As  I  dwell  in  the  valleys  dim  ; 
What  if  Youth  flies — Love  and  Laughter 
These  remain  and  follow  after  ! 
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A  Garden  at  Rydal 


Now  wanes  the  splendour  of  the  mountain  rim, 
The  purple  shadows  in  the  hilly  fold 
Darken,  and  every  lustrous  peak  grows  dim. 
The  mists  creep  in  the  valley,  white  and  cold, 
The  birds  have  chanted  their  last  requiem 
And  westward  all  the  hills  are  dark  and  bold. 

Here  in  the  garden  not  a  leaf  is  stirred. 

The  happy  laughter  of  the  sunny  noon 

Is  stilled,  the  busy  noise  of  bee  and  bird 

Comes  not  again,  but  Night  brings  her  soft  boon- 

For  louder  through  the  quiet  now  is  heard 

The  streamlet  silvered  with  the  rising  moon. 

And  like  old  thoughts  of  noonday  happiness 

The  perfume  of  the  roses  floods  the  air, 

And  the  night  breezes  with  a  light  caress 

Fall  on  my  brow  and  wander  through  my  hair  ; 

Silence  and  Night,  these  influences  bless 

Our  souls  with  rapt  communion  deep  and  rare. 

Here  in  this  garden  dwell  abiding  things, 
The  everlasting  beauty  of  the  earth. 
The  lyric  rapture  of  the  bird  that  sings. 
The  magic  of  the  dawn,  the  simple  mirth 
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Of  little  insect  lives,  the  peace  that  clings 
To  solitude,  the  wealth  of  common  worth  ; 

Abiding  things  that  seem  to  mock  at  Fame, 

That  vanity  which  we  too  oft  adore 

Forgetting  now  true  greatness  of  a  name 

Lies  in  its  worth  to  those,  however  poor. 

Who  tread  the  silent  way,  untouched  with  blame. 

Serving  great  ends,  illustriously  obscure. 

Now  in  the  silence  comes  a  space  for  thought, 
A  time  to  think,  a  quiet  for  the  mind 
To  brood  in,  and  great  influences  wrought 
From  the  enduring  moods  of  Nature  find 
Their  healing  mission  in  the  mind  that  fought 
For  a  dim  end,  despairingly  and  bhnd. 

But  here  the  fever  of  our  life  is  cooled, 

Passionless  as  the  starlit  night  that  fills 

The  sleeping  valley,  all  my  thoughts  are  schooled 

To  a  great  calmness  by  the  sleeping  hills  ; 

Now  is  my  life  my  own,  nor  overruled 

By  wild  unrest  that  breeds  a  thousand  ills  ; 

For  silence  is  the  wise  man's  true  domain. 
And  Nature  the  great  book  whose  wisdom  leads 
Through  tranquil  days  wherein  choice  spirits  gain 
The  wealth  of  true  content,  and  whoso  reads 
The  language  spoken  by  the  wind  and  rain 
Knows  the  one  Truth  behind  the  many  creeds. 
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What  profit  to  the  soul  if  we  with  dreams 
Would  shape  the  world  more  to  our  heart's  desire, 
And  following  the  transitory  gleams 
Lose  native  wealth  and  fall,  in  quest  of  higher  ? 
Here  in  this  garden  'mid  the  hill  and  streams 
Silence  has  truths  none  other  can  inspire. 


The  bright  star  burning  on  the  mountain  crest 

Seen  in  its  steady  splendour  through  the  vale 

Has  no  diviner  purpose  than  the  quest 

Burning  within  my  heart,  and  if  I  fail 

Then  better  will  arise  until  the  best 

Comes  in  that  Dawn  when  all  our  stars  grow  pale. 


The  quest  ! — the  consummation  every  one 
Seeks  for  the  dream  he  dreams,  grows  surer  here. 
For  ardent  spirits  wearied  with  the  sun 
Grow  tranquil  in  this  peace  that  everywhere 
Falls  with  the  eventide  ;  what  we  have  done. 
Or  what  remains,  loses  its  weight  of  care. 


The  great  hills  sleeping  in  the  lunar  light, 
The  dark  sky  mirrored  in  the  mere,  the  call 
From  the  lone  owl  that  fills  the  solemn  night. 
The  cricket  in  the  meadow,  and  the  tall 
Trees  in  the  valley,  stir  with  sound  and  sight 
A  newer  sense  that  wakes  amid  them  all, 
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That  wakes,  until  the  silence  as  with  wings 
Lifts  me  above  the  valley,  and  I  know 
A  purpose  vast  with  promise,  love  that  sings 
Under  Hfe's  current,  mighty  thoughts  that  flow 
Familiar  as  remembered  music — things 
That  find  their  birth  in  silence,  come  and  go. 
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A  Boy's  Laughter 


Prostrate  before  the  Sun's  high,  flaming  throne 
The  Earth  lay  molten  in  a  thousand  hues 
That,  like  a  rainbow's  arch,  diffuse 
Their  lights  of  myriad  tone 
Over  a  quivering  zone 
Fearfully  reaching  towards  the  setting  Sun. 

High  o'er  the  woodland,  far  beyond  the  hill. 
Lost  in  the  purpled  haze 
Mantling  the  sun-flushed  ways. 
The  cerulean  wind-swept  sky 
Scattered  her  rosy  flocks,  and  triumphing 
Flung  far  their  bannered  beauty  to  the  East 
Where  lo  !   the  rising  Moon,  so  wan  and  chill. 

Ghostly  and  frail  as  one  about  to  die, 
Wrapped  round  with  mists  of  the  dissolving 
earth. 
Rode  on  the  flood  of  Night, 
Enrobed  in  lunar  light, 
Ere  died  the  glories  of  the  sun-god's  feast 
Or  stilled  to  silence  was  his  flaming  mirth. 
For  he  had  died  as  daily  he  must  die — 
Gloriously,  on  his  blood-encrimsoned  bed, 
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Hearing  the  Eastern  music  of  the  timorous  stars 

that  sing. 
Revolving  in  the  Universal  ring 
Where  he,  soul-centred,  smileth  on  their  play, 
And  smiling,  giveth  Day. 


Far  on  the  westering  course  the  pilgrim  Sun 
Journeyed  along  the  flame-fed  track  of  hght. 
Leaving  to  Earth  the  last  bequest  of  Night  : 
And  from  a  mist-wreathed  blackthorn  bush  that  shed 
Its  sere,  sad  topmost  leaf,  the  last  lone  one, 
A  blackbird,  yellow-billed. 

With  husky  voice  outcalled, 
And  all  the  silence  filled, 
Then  ceased  and  shivered,  at  the  sound  appalled 
But  in  the  leafless  garden  where  the  rose 

Once  reared  her  vaunted  beauty  to  the  noon, 
Holding  within  her  fragrant  folds  the  tears 
Shed  through  the  silent  watches  of  the  Moon 
By  one,  who,  dreamlike,  walked  in  Love's  dire 
throes 
And  passion-fretted  fears, 
(Loosing  her  tresses  in  the  scented  wind, 
Mourning  that  hearts  grow  cold,  and  Love  grows 
blind) 
Now,  in  the  garden  where  the  rose's  bloom 
Lay  in  a  wintry  tomb, 
Where  no  voice  mourned  the  love  for  ever  lost, 
Sharing  the  rose's  doom, — 
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A  limpid  voice  its  lucid  notes  uptossed, 
Winsome  and  tremulous  as  a  fairy  thought 

Builded  on  naught  : 
With  music  free,  unthinking  and  unsought, 
Upwelling  from  the  fountain  of  the  soul — 
A  boy's  light  laugh 
Came  bright  as  bubbled,  mirth-provoking  wine 
That  gods  divine 
Upon  Olympus  quaff ; 
But  unto  me,  the  voice  of  that  glad  boy 
Brought  echoing  pain  beneath  the  sound  of  joy, 

For  I,  alas,  a  singer,  see  the  whole, 
The  end  that  makes  a  shadow  of  all  mirth 

Upon  this  changeful  earth, 
And  I  had  wished  to  keep  that  merry  voice 

WTierein  my  thoughts  rejoice. 
But  Life,  alas,  moves  onwards  with  the  Sun, 
And  day  is  never  done 
Until  the  creeping  night 
Gathers  the  quivering  limbs  unto  her  breast. 
And  stills  the  heart  to  rest 
With  soothing  sleep. 

O  happy  voice  of  Youth,  ring  out  !   for  now 
The  springflood  surges  thro'  the  singing  frame. 
And  for  the  undimmed  sight 
The  virgin  Earth  hath  donned  her  bridal  gown, 
Flower-flecked  in  green  and  brown  ; 
And  thou  mayst  kiss  her  brow 
With  boy-like  adoration  chaste  and  deep. 
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Calling  her  many  a  name 
Sweet  as  her  flower-strewn  breast 
That  to  her  wearied  children  giveth  eternal  rest. 
Dream  not  of  future  years 
For  they  are  filled  with  tears, 
But  take  the  present  good  ; 
The  passionless  love,  the  endless  dream,  the  flowers 
of  purity 
Now  in  the  garden  of  thy  heart  upspring. 
Unheeding  dim  far-off  Futurity 
Whose  wintry  flood 
Bears  down  'twixt  cheerless  shores  where  no  birds 
sing, 
Youth's  blossoms,  withering. 

Within  the  garden,  though  the  Winter  drear 
Has  placed  its  palsied  touch  upon  each  leaf. 
There  is  no  fear. 
There  is  no  grief 
While  music  such  as  thine 
Startles  the  blackbird  on  the  barren  bough  : 
O,  Summer  is  not  dead  for  evermore. 
Though  sounds  no  music  in  the  frosty  air, 
As  oft  of  yore. 
When  softest  flutings  to  the  Moon  did  vow 
A  heart's  unchanging  love  for  one  so  fair  : 
O,  list !   the  lucid  laughter  rings  again 
And  from  the  bird  all  pain 
Of  wintry  desolation  fades  away — 

Surely  a  Springtime  madrigal  he  heard, 
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Those  were  the  flutes  of  Spring  ! 
Echoing  !   Echoing  ! 
WTiereat  the  bird 
Breaks  through  the  silence  of  his  o\\ti  dismay. 
And  in  the  barren  garden  once  more  sings. 

0  Jo3%  whose  magic  wings 
Soar  up  in  music  unto  Hope  and  Love, 
Within  this  boy's  heart  move 
That  he  with  tremulant  music  of  his  voice 
May  call  this  saddened  garden  to  rejoice, 

Teaching  the  sorrowing  bird  forgotten  song, 
For  while  tliis  swift,  spontaneous  laughter  runs 
Like  magic  fire  along  our  wintry  veins 
The   sorrowful  heart   grows  youthful,   glad   and 
strong, 
And  all  the  wearying  weight  of  life  sustains  ! 

O  Desolation,  powerless  to  break 
The  music  of  young  life. 
Thou  spirit  of  Destruction,  shall  we  mourn 
While  such  hght  joy  finds  utterance,  and  is  borne 
Across  the  flowerless  garden  ?      Nay  !      I  take 

This  music  of  a  boyish  heart  to  mine. 
And  through  the  echoing  chambers  of  my  soul 
Its  harmony  divine 
Memorably  shall  roll : 
And  if  the  burden  of  dead  beauty  weighs 
Too  heavily  upon  me  in  the  days 
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When  Summer's  glory  threatens  to  depart. 
Then  shall  a  boy's  Hght  laughter  from  a  day 
Long  passed  away, 

Come  back  and  whisper  softly  unto  me  ; 
Then  I  shall  hear,  and  I  shall  understand, 
Loving  the  garden's  grief,  as  loves  the  land 

The  midnight  moaning  of  the  Moon-drawn  sea. 
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Inscriptions 


To  Peter 


Peter,  when  I  hear  you  sing 
And  your  merry  laughter  ring 
Then  I  know  to  be  aUve 
Is  very  good  when  you  are  five. 
If  you  had  the  power  to  give 
Something  of  that  hfe  you  live — 
Oh,  so  distant,  now,  from  me— 
I  might  laugh  with  you  and  be 
Happy  as  the  day  is  long. 
Sing,  like  you,  a  merry  song. 

Peter,  when  I  hear  you  speak 

To  your  father,  all  I  seek, 

Like  a  bubble  blown  from  soap. 

Bursts  and  leaves  me  little  hope. 

For  to  him  the  words  you  say 

Mean  so  much,  and  I,  one  day 

Long  ago,  talked  so  to  one 

Who  would  now  scarce  know  his  son  ; 

Yet  perhaps  some  words  I  said 

Are  remembered  by  the  dead. 
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Peter,  when  your  father's  hand 
Clasps  your  own,  I  understand. 
Though  I  have  no  Uttle  boy. 
If  you  went  away  his  joy 
Would  go  too — he  could  not  find 
Another  boy  of  just  your  kind  ; 
And  remember,  Peter,  you 
Would  ne'er  find  such  a  father,  too  ! 
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To  Richard  Le  Gallienne 
(Inscription  on  a  Book  of  Verse) 

As  a  page  unto  his  knight 
Sings  to  give  his  lord  dehght 

Tis  so  I  bring  these  songs  to  you. 
Fain  to  fall  beneath  your  sight 

E'en  though  they  tell  of  nothing  new  ; 

For,  a  poet,  you  will  know 
Rarest  roses  often  grow 

Upon  the  tree  mature  with  years, 
And  the  sweetest  songs  that  flow 

Are  those  that  tell  of  ancient  tears. 

Beauty  is  the  smile  of  Truth  : 

You  have  plucked  the  rose  of  Youth, 

Have  strewn  its  petals  one  by  one, 
You  have  laughed  and  loved  with  ruth — 

Yet  beauty  lives  though  youth  is  done  ; 

And  from  the  immortal  tree 
Of  Beauty  that  eternally 

Strews  flowers  in  the  path  of  Time, 
I  have  plucked — O  take  from  me, 

Love's  laureate — this  rose  of  rhyme. 
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To  a  Climber 


Have  you  a  doubt  ? — then  settle  it,  and  say — • 
"  I  have  resolved  henceforward  from  to-day — " 
Have  you  a  fear  ? — crush  it,  or  it  will  rise, 
Face  the  whole  world  with  courage  in  your  eyes, 
No  man  can  win  whose  heart  invites  defeat. 
Govern  yourself — the  whole  world  at  your  feet 
Lies,    quick    to    serve    the    man    who   knows    his 

mind ; 
But  in  your  strength  be  not  too  strong  or  blind 
To  the  sure  Fate  that  watches  o'er  the  weak. 
Fear  not  the  voice  of  many — ever  seek 
Reason  in  calmness,  for  the  greatest  fall 
Listening  to  counsel  that  was  urged  too  well ; 
Keep  to  your  word,  and  honour  Friendship's  claim — 
There  is  no  ruin  like  an  inward  shame. 
Know  in  the  hour  that  you  decide  to  fight 
There  is  no  ally  half  so  strong  as  Right, 
And  be  not  weak  to  battle  with  the  strong 
If,  in  your  heart,  you  know  their  cause  is  wrong. 
Honour  your  foe,  and  never  learn  to  hate 
Lest  come  a  time  that  you  will  perpetrate 
Acts  that  portray  the  fury  of  the  fool. 
Fear  not  to  forgive  ;  love,  and  be  not  too  cool, 
For  only  little  minds  have  little  passions  ; 
Scorn  not  the  failure — knowing  how  Life  fashions 
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Strength  out  of  weakness  which  has  found  its  end. 
Live  in  the  sun,  laugh  Hke  a  boy,  and  spend 
Yourself  for  others — selfishness  is  crime 
Against  the  law  of  life  and  Love  sublime, 
And  lastly,  in  success  be  not  too  proud — 
For  all  your  glory  ends  but  in  a  shroud  ; 
Be  just,  be  true,  try — and  you'll  find  you  can. 
And,  O  my  friend,  above  all — Be  a  man  ! 
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To  Noble  Women 

Dear  women,  sweet  and  noble-hearted, 
Spirits  sojourning  on  earth 
Where  love  and  grief  are  never  parted, 
What  bright  influence  gives  you  birth  ? 

In  that  heaven  made  of  dreams 
Wliich  the  heart  of  man  desires 
Were  you  born  of  rainbow  gleams 
That  God's  smile  on  tears  inspires  ? 

For  you  span  the  darkest  sorrow. 
Build  3^our  nature  from  the  storm 
With  the  sunshine  that  you  borrow, 
Moulded  to  prophetic  form. 

Dear  noble  women  whose  compassion 

Makes  us  children  at  your  knees, 

Is  it  from  our  griefs  you  fashion 

Your  bright  faith  which  brings  such  ease  ? 
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To  a  Handsome  Young  Poet 
Who  Deplored  the  Passing  of  Youth 

You  sighed  and  looked  into  the  glass. 
And  seeing  yourself — "  I  soon  will  pass 
With  all  my  petty  triumphs  " — you  said — 
*'  I  shall  grow  old,  fall  sick,  be  dead." 
And  then  you  sighed  again,  and  I, 
Laughing  unkindly,  made  reply — 
"  Perhaps  'tis  well  you  know  it  now 
While  not  a  furrow  marks  your  brow. 
While  Youth's  red  wine  is  sipped  by  you 
And  all  is  fresh  and  good  and  true  ; 
Your  face  has  yet  its  boyhood's  bloom. 
Your  laughter  holds  no  hint  of  doom, 
Your  lithe  young  body,  graceful,  strong 
Is  beautiful  as  a  line  of  song  ; 
Vigorous,  clean,  and  quick,  you  find 
Life  is  a  joy  but  half  defined. 
And  every  act  and  every  way 
Brings  a  new  glory  to  your  day. 
Some  sorrow  you  have  known,  for  which 
Your  joy  is  something  doubly  rich. 
And  friendships'  hours  have  proved  to  you 
That  flesh  and  blood  are  things  more  true, 
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More  precious  than  the  songs  you  sing, 
For  to  your  eyes  they  sometimes  bring 
A  great  and  summer-smitten  calm 
That  to  the  aching  heart  is  balm. 

And  even  yet  light  laughter  lies 

Slumbering  in  your  magic  eyes, 

Eyes  with  a  deep,  soft,  liquid  light 

Like  the  moonht  pools  of  night, 

Though  sometimes  when  your  thought  takes  fire 

Those  eyes  seem  all  a  wild  desire 

Burning  with  bright  intensity 

Out  of  the  soul's  immensity. 

Sunshine  you  catch  within  your  smile 

And  hold  its  radiance  for  a  while, 

But  fitful  as  an  April  day 

You  change,  grow  silent,  draw  away  ; 

A  poet,  subtle  as  your  songs, 

A  magic  to  your  speech  belongs 

For  you  can  play  on  human  chords 

With  all  the  passion  youth  affords. 

Until  your  thoughts  move  quick  and  bright 

As  summer  lightning  in  the  night. 

A  flower, — a  rose,  a  buttercup — 

Your  eyes  will  drink  its  beauty  up  ; 

A  face,  a  song,  that  seems  divine. 

You  mould  it  in  a  rhythmic  line  ; 

You  burn  with  zeal  to  lock  the  rose 

Within  a  tomb  of  fragrant  prose, 
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A  dream  of  beauty  are  the  stars 

Glimmering  through  the  deodars  ; 

At  midnight  on  the  wooded  hill 

Voices  you  hear,  though  all  is  still, 

And  in  the  ecstasy  of  Youth 

You  vow  with  Keats  that  Beauty's  Truth. 

And  yet,  young  friend,  the  old  are  wise, 

Regard  a  while  the  change  that  lies 

Along  the  pathway  of  the  years 

That  you  must  traverse — sighs  and  tears. 

The  end  of  youth's  fine  healthy  glow, 

The  zeal  with  which  you  overflow. 

Gone  is  the  glory  of  your  face, 

With  it  your  body's  fawn-like  grace. 

Ah,  more — the  thread  of  lively  thought 

That  held  your  friends  and  made  you  sought 

And  led  you  to  a  throne  of  glory, 

Breaks  now  your  head  is  aged  and  hoary  ; 

Your  listeners  all  are  crept  away. 

Many  to  sleep,  a  few  to  pray — 

Silent  the  audience  chamber  now 

Where  sits  Old  Age  with  wrinkled  brow. 

"  Young  friend,"  I  said,  "  fear  not  the  glass. 
For  never  joys  will  come  to  pass 
When  all  the  witty  things  are  said 
And  fever  in  the  blood  is  dead  ; 
A  perfect  calm,  the  heart  at  ease 
Wearied  no  more  with  need  to  please. 
The  genial  gentleness  that  sheds 
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A  benign  grace  on  silvery  heads. 

The  ripened  thought,  the  sweetened  soul 

That  has  all  life  in  its  control, 

That  lauds  the  aim,  and  not  the  end 

Knowing  how  failure  may  befriend, 

The  eyes  that  see  the  border  line, 

The  hand  that  feels  a  grasp  divine. 

The  twiHght  calm,  and  the  last  sleep 

That  like  a  tide  runs  to  the  deep — 

Young  friend,"  I  said,  "  all's  well !  these  things 

Are  Life's  best  gifts  which  old  age  brings." 
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There  is  a  gift,  friend,  in  your  hand ;  here's  proof 

That  just  so  many  eyes  that  gaze  will  see, 

Though  never  one  finds  what  the  other  finds 

Or  reads  into  the  face  portrayed  the  same 

Interpretation  ;   Daniel's  mystic  wall 

Had  troubled  less  these  readers  of  the  soul 

Who  mount  your  stairs,  tap  on  your  studio  door 

And  taking  chair,  are  seated  leg  o'er  leg. 

Lean  back,  and  with  the  zest  of  ignorance 

Pronounce  the  verdict,  praise  you,  Raphael-like, 

Or,  with  a  deference  masking  self-conceit. 

Drawl  out  their  smug  suggestions — "  on  the  cheek 

Is  not  the  shadow — well — perhaps  not ; — but 

Yet 'tis  a  layman's  fancy  ! — still  .  .  .  perhaps  .  .  .'* 

And  so  they  leave  you  striving  with  faint  doubts 

When  all  had  seemed  so  clear  and  true  ;  and  now 

You  hesitate,  when,  "  Rap  !  " — the  studio  door 

Opens  to  show  your  second  visitor 

Who,  greeting  given,  straightway  takes  his  stand 

Fronting  the  easel,  silent ;  on  the  roof 

The  rain  falls  musically  where  the  glass 

Is  washed  of  grime  from  office  chimney-pots 

Guarding  your  seven-story  studio. 

And  now  the  second  verdict.     "  Yes  .  .  .  the  face 

Is  perfect,  wonderfully  true — but  is 
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The    brow    so    broad — yes  ?     Somehow  .  .  .  well, 

of  course, 
The  artist,  he  should  know  indeed  " — then  goes 
The  second  critic  down  the  stairs,  and  you 
Begin    to    doubt    your   gift    when — "  Rap  1  " — the 

third  ! 
Oh  !  but  you  are  a  man  of  Christian  spirit ! 
Suffering  the  fool  so  gladly  that  he  thinks 
His  thin,  diluted  wisdom  warms  your  soul 
And  helps  you  to  that  effort  which  shall  raise 
Your  name  and  fee  beyond  provincial  cavil ; 
And  the  third  critic,  smoking  your  cigarette, 
Makes  judgment  with  the  spice  of  wit,  dilates 
Upon  the  happy  touches,  those  sure  tricks 
Which  make  the  portrait  lifelike,  and  you  smile 
To  hear  your  genius  classed  with  conjuring — 
Dexterity  of  hand  combined  with  eye. 
Then  do\\Ti  goes  critic  three,  while  you  remain 
To  clean  your  brushes,  thinking  all  the  time 
That  Art  is  but  a  jade — to  flirt  with,  yes. 
But  marry — if  you  dare  ! 

Meanwhile,  I  pray, 
Allow  me  audience — the  portrait's  source. 
The  flesh  and  blood, — of  me  what  thought  your 

critics  ? 
Am  I  not  wronged,  or  is  the  Samson-sight 
Too  blind  to  note  the  Philistine  in  me  ! 
Take  critic  one,  and  learn  his  view  ;  he  comes, 
For  all  his  twelve  stone,  blithely  up  the  steps, 
Flushed  with  good  health,  a  man  of  easy  life 
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Who  finds  his  natural  appetites  appeased 

As  soon  as  thought  gives  action  to  desire. 

He  laughs,  is  never  melancholy,  lives 

As  though  the  world  were  ordered  to  his  taste. 

With  flat  in  town,  a  maisonnette  in  Paris, 

Bungalow  on  the  river,  and  a  place 

Girt  with  ancestral  towers,  'mid  a  park 

Noisy  with  rooks  ;  and  so  he  lives  his  life, 

Through  days  of  free  disposal.     Labour,  want, 

Disease,  despair, — such  things  exist,  he  knows. 

But  are  as  discord  in  a  distant  room. 

Walled  up,  too  far  removed  to  be  disturbing  ; 

And  as  his  life,  so  his  philosophy. 

And  as  this  latter,  so  his  view-point  too 

When  judging  this  our  portrait ;  hear  his  words — 

*'  An  interesting-looking  face,  some  day 

Bring  him  to  tea,  but  why  so  sad,  no  youth 

Should  look  so  miserable,  though  these  poets 

Find  pleasure  in  their  pain.     They  say  his  books. 

Which  I  have  never  read,  show  deepest  thought — 

Somehow  I  never  could  read  poetry 

Or  I  would  borrow  them  and  read  myself — 

Surely  he  looks  more  cheerful  in  real  life 

Or  is  it  just  a  trick  you  artists  have 

To  hint  at  sorrow  in  the  eyes,  to  lend 

A  wistful  spirit  to  the  face  ?      I  heard 

My  cousin  speak  of  him  the  other  day. 

He  swore  he  never  met  so  gay  a  wit. 

Such  sparkling  high  vivacity  before. 

And  he  has  travelled  much,  knows  Paris  well, 
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Which  is  the  home  of  talkers,  but  this  boy 
Impressed  him  ;  evidentl}^  poor,  he  thought, 
Had  travelled  little,  longed  for  Italy — 
Singular  that,  you  know,  I  lived  there  once 
For  quite  three  years — a  hot  and  weary  place 
Where  galleries  innumerable  hold 
Insipid  faces  by  '  Fra  this  '  '  Fra  that '.  .  . 
A  glorified  museum  with  broken  limbs. 
Chipped  torsos,  Venuses  galore.  Madonnas 
Gathered  by  thousands  in  long  galleries. 
It  is  a  strange  face  this,  in  many  ways — 
Look  at  the  mouth,  somewhat  effeminate 
With  its  twin-cupid  bows,  and  those  slight  curves 
Turned  inward  at  the  corners,  not  the  face 
Of  one  who  battles  much,  a  dreamer's  rather 
Who  feels  resentment  'gainst  a  w^orld  whose  rules 
Enforce  the  need  of  conflict — those  strange  eyes 
Can  blaze  at  times,  I  think,  and  sulk  as  well, 
Not  quite  a  pleasant  character,  all  told — 
Disposed  to  rage  against  the  powers  that  be, 
Too  much  inclined  to  point  the  fault,  to  brood. 
Contemning  life  not  ordered  to  his  taste  ; 
The  hair  shows  that,  its  very  manner  speaks 
Defiance  in  the  face  of  common  facts — 
He  struggled  bitterly,  you  say  ?      One  sees 
The  traces  in  the  mouth,  a  cynic  sneer 
Lurks  there  for  the  unfortunate  who  dare 
Appraise  too  glibly,  speculate  on  life 
With  cheerful  faith,  and  bank-book  optimism  ; 
And  what  conceit ! — a  thing  I  much  admire 
If  not  too  much  in  evidence.    You  smile 
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I  see,  and  think  I  do  him  wrong,  indeed 
It  may  be  so,  I  do  not  know  the  man 
But  if  the  fairy  godmothers  at  birth 
Were  parsimonious,  they  gave  me  this — 
The  gift  to  read  a  face  !  " 

So  critic  one 
Judges  the  portrait,  and  the  portrait's  source, 
Then  starts  to  find  how  time  has  fiown,  jumps  up 
And  hurries  to  a  club  kmch  where  the  Major 
Waits  friendly  help  to  damn  the  Government. 

Well,  and  the  portrait  judged,  what  satisfaction 

Have  you  or  I,  for  some  one  lies — your  hand. 

My  face,  or  critic  one — God  knows  in  truth 

I  am  no  person  such  as  he  discerned. 

And  so — the  critic  lies,  if  not — the  portrait. 

Who  shall  appoint  the  blame  ?      WTiy  !  critic  two  ! 

Listen,  he  climbs  the  stone  steps,  not  a  man 

IncHned  to  hurried  action,  regular  feet 

Are  these,  bespeaking  calm,  deliberation  ; 

The  frosted  panels  of  your  studio  door 

Reflect  his  shadowy  silhouette  a  space 

Before  the  knuckle  whitens  on  the  glass. 

He  greets  you  with  an  air  not  grown  perfunctory, 

And  takes  the  chair  you  offer,  then  unwinds 

The  muffler  at  his  throat,  unbuttons,  spreads 

His  hands  revealing  thin  white  fingers,  frail 

As  any  nun's  held  up  in  act  of  prayer. 

We  like  this  man,  as  much  as  one  can  like 
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The  acquiescent  temperament  and  face 
That  smiles  on  good  and  evil,  nay,  denies 
Such  thing  miscalled,  for  "  error  "  is  its  name 
Smilingly  he  will  tell  \^ou,  with  a  grace 
Which  only  childlike  innocence  could  maintain. 
His  bearing,  like  a  tree  in  summer  state 
Soft-singing  to  the  tender  breeze  which  plays 
Amid  the  leaves  whispering  in  alarm. 
Is  deferential  yet  withal  is  strong  ; 
Oppose  him,  he  will  smile,  give  way  so  far 
And  with  a  fine  resilience  swing  back, 
As  the  tall  elm  that  from  the  raging  storm 
Released,  asserts  its  former  majesty. 
He  will  not  understand  your  tale  of  woe, — 
All  outward  things  are  ruled  by  inner  thought. 
Control  that  force  the  world  is  yours  to  shape. 
He  tells  you  ;   all  the  while  stark  poverty. 
Ugliness,  disease  and  crime  confront  him 
And  yet  he  cannot,  or  he  will  not  see  them 
For  seeing  would  corrupt  the  thought ;  and  so 
The  portrait  finds  no  critic  of  its  flaws. 
But  one  whose  task  is  to  assess,  reveal, 
Dilate  upon  its  qualities,  and  make 
Careful  deductions  full  of  kindly  thought ; 
But  first  there  will  be  silence — then — 

"  Well  done  !- 
This  is  most  dehcate,  as  soft  as  bloom 
Blurring  the  peach,  and  those  deep  lustrous  eyes 
Are  lucid  as  the  dew  on  pansy  petals — 
Light  backed  with  velvet  darkness,  what  a  touch, 
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A  happy  touch  that  shadow  on  the  temple ; 
This  face  seems  all  alive  with  thought,  and  sweet 
Ingenuous  emotion — not  of  one 
Who  ever  let  a  base  desire  corrupt 
The  soul,  but  pure,  of  infant  innocence, 
Reflected  in  his  poems.     Have  you  read 
Those  tender  little  lyrics  that  he  wrote 
In — what's  the  title  of  the  last  book  out  ? — 
Well,  here's  the  source  of  all  their  wistfulness. 
Their  grace  and  soft  tranquillity,  akin 
With  moonhght  and  a  wide  and  starry  sky. 
Though   I  have  heard  things,   this  face   looks   on 

joy 
More  often  than  on  sorrow,  what  you  say 
I  know  is  true — these  ills  of  life  distract 
A  mind  so  sensitive,  but  what  are  they 
To  one  with  soul  so  dominant  ;   the  head 
Reveals  the  thinker  throned  above  the  jars 
And  frets  of  life  walled  in  by  petty  cares. 
You  triumph  in  this  portrait  having  found 
The  spirit  underneath  the  flesh,  the  part 
Most  perdurable,  for  the  whole  thing  shows 
The  living  soul  beneath  the  outward  guise. 
This  is  no  worldling-face,  no  passion  here 
But  peace  unbounded  like  an  arctic  plain 
Of  wide,  immortal  and  untrodden  snow^s. 
You  have  been  faithful — and  the  mortal  man 
Marked  with  the  storm  you  have  not  showTi,  indeed 
This  is  no  portrait  in  a  sense  which  deems 
Resemblance  to  its  subject  the  first  rule. 
Many  will  see  no  verisimilitude, 
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But  what  of  that  ? — '  the  Soul,'    Art  cries,  *  show 

that !  ' 
And  3'ou  have  shown  it !  " 

Thus  spake  critic  two 
And  when  he  went,  with  gentle  smile,  and  firm 
Warm  pressure  of  your  hand,  what  thought  you 

then  ? 
Strangely  confused  you  were,  I  think,  for  how 
Could  the  artistic  temperament  derive 
Pleasure  from  praise  that  so  neglected  art  ? 
"  No  verisimilitude  !  "  he  said,  the  words 
Are  censure  in  one  form,  the  eye  and  hand 
Have  failed  in  their  first  office  to  portray 
The  subject  of  the  portrait ;  life-like  ?      "  No  !  " 
Our  friend  says,  and  you  chafe,  the  comphment 
Was  doubtful.     Ah,  my  friend,  you  must  resolve 
What  is  the  true  criterion  of  Art, — 
To  show  the  living  man,  that  all  cry  out 
At  first  glance,  "  Tis  the  poet,  you  remember, 
He  lectured  last  month  at  the  Assembly  Rooms  !  " 
Or  prove  the  connoisseur — philosopher — 
Reveal  the  soul,  the  animating  spirit. 
Neglecting  the  resemblances  of  flesh  ? 
Perhaps  the  best  way  beyond  all  contention 
Is  that  combining  truth  with  introspection — 
Give  hkeness  both  to  life  and  soul  at  once  ? 
WTiich,  think  I,  you  have  done,  friend.     Do  not 

doubt 
The  artist  knows  his  owti  creation  best, 
As  any  mother  at  a  glance  detects 
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Her  own  child  at  a  creche  where  strangers'  eyes 

See  infants  all  alike,  all  featureless  ! 

We  live  in  fear  of  misconception,  friend. 

And  yet  all  great  work  must  precede  the  age 

Capable  of  its  recognition  ;  take 

Galileo  for  instance,  when  he  dared, 

Infidel  preposterous,  to  assert 

The  Earth  moved  round  the  Sun,  confounding  God, 

And  all  the  prophets — then  a  war  of  theories, 

Ptolemaic  'gainst  the  Copernican, 

Pope,  Church  and  Inquisition,  bulls,  decrees 

And  recantation  under  torture  ;   truth 

Has  always  suffered  crucifixion,  friend  ! 

But  we  progress,  withal,  none  now  to  laugh 

Poor  blind  Galileo  to  scorn  !  ah,  you. 

We,  artists  all,  walk  lonely  in  our  way. 

The  critics  one  and  two  gave  little  help. 

Both  saw  the  portrait,  each  misjudged  in  part 

Model  no  less  than  artist ;  now,  once  more. 

Hear  critic  three,  a  lady  this  who  calls, 

A  person  of  hon  ton — and  titled  too  ! 

Who  has  not  seen  and  worshipped  Lady  Jane  ? — 

Since  that  first  day  Sir  Roland  brought  her  home 

To  famiishing  estate  and  crumbling  grange, 

The  relics  of  a  past  magnificence  ; 

She  came,  and  in  a  throng  of  parvenues. 

Brewers  and  druggists,  merchants  one  remove 

From  small  shop  vendors — no  disgrace  appends 

To  low  beginnings,  rather  credit,  save 

The  ladder  is  not  scorned  and  kicked  away 
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And  knighthood  purchased  as  a  gilt  for  dross — 

'Mid  such  a  throng  she  moves,  outdazzled  quite. 

Like  a  small  diamond  in  a  world  of  paste, 

But  known  and  valued  truly  all  the  same. 

Yet  diamonds  have  their  flaws,  and  she,  in  truth. 

No  less  reveals  defects  of  quality. 

These  charity  parades,  these  matinees — 

My  lady  in  her  box  is  billed  no  less 

Than  famous  actress — patron  one,  the  other 

Performer,  yet  both  seek  the  public  gaze, 

Both  quahfied  by  merit  to  appeal. 

The  one  by  gifts,  the  other  by  her  birth. 

Is  it  not  strange,  friend,  how  Duke  this.  Lord  that 

Are  personages  just  because  a  crowd 

Will  flock  to  stare  at  them  ;   suppose  my  lord, 

Billed  as  a  patron,  takes  his  box  and  sits 

In  pubhc  view — and  no  one  comes  to  view. 

Who  is  my  lord  then  ? — sad  to  think,  a  mere 

Useful  or  useless  man,  no  more,  no  less — 

The  patent  of  nobility's  the  crowd  ! 

My  Lady  Jane  knows  this,  reveals  herself, 

Speaks,  patronises  just  enough  to  whet 

The  common  curiosity,  no  more — 

Then  holds  aloof,  position  thus  acknowledged. 

I  am  not  kind  to  speak  her  faults,  but  there, — 

So  much  we  all  know,  and  that  kno\\Ti,  the  rest 

Is  testimony  to  her  tender  heart, 

Sweet  face  and  eyes,  and  ears  for  pity's  call. 

Now  let  her  judge  the  portrait.     Pause  a  while, 

Those  seven-story  stairs  take  all  the  breath. 
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"  So  you  have  finished  it  !   I  Hke  the  pose, 

There  is  a  regal  calm  about  that  brow. 

Sloping  to  shadow,  and  the  eyes  are  good, 

But  do  you  know,  I  think  there  is  a  want 

Of  wistfulness  ? — those  eyes  are  laughing  now. 

They  may  be  true  to  life.     From  all  I  hear 

This  poet  shares  the  madness  of  his  race 

Which  half  excuses  his  wild  escapades — 

You  did  not  know  .  .  .  ? — you  modern  Stylites, 

Brick-pillared  in  the  clouds,  seven-story  high, 

Art  checks  all  converse  with  your  fellow-men  ! — 

Forgive  me,  I  should  not  have  mentioned  this. 

Maybe  ill-natured  gossip  takes  his  name 

As  a  distaff  to  wrap  its  scandal  round. 

But  those  eyes  look  the  part,  I  must  admit. 

This  portrait  fascinates  me,  first,  because 

It  is  a  work  of  art,  and  secondly 

One  now  can  study  every  line  and  read 

The  truth  of  this  strange  face.     I  saw  him  once 

At  an  At  Home — he  read  a  poem  there. 

And  as  he  syllabled  the  words,  it  seemed 

As  if  a  music  fell  upon  our  ears. 

Not  speech,  nor  sound  alone,  nor  wholly  sense 

But  joy  and  sorrow,  peace  and  pain,  all  these — 

A  spirit  that  made  silence  eloquent 

With  dim  rich  memories,  and  gave  to  words 

A  music  that  with  healing  sought  our  ears. 

Entered  our  hearts,  and  ran  through  all  the  veins. 

We  sat  entranced  and  wondered  at  ourselves. 

Tried  to  resolve  identity,  to  find 

What  all  this  life  meant — for  a  space,  and  then 
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This  necromancer  broke  his  spell  of  words. 
Laughed  at  us  for  our  folly,  and  withdrew. 
Tea-cup  in  hand  to  enjoy  our  adoration. 
He  has  no  modesty,  he  rates  himself 
Among  the  gods  of  song,  and  takes  his  place 
With  cool  assurance  'mid  the  greatest  names, 
And  yet,  strange  paradox,  if  you  speak  praise 
With  genuine  feeling,  he  will  smile  at  you 
As  though  he  thought  you  mocked  him.     You  have 

caught 
Some  of  this  insolence  in  the  whole  pose — 
The  chin  advanced  defiant,  and  the  mouth 
Too  delicate,  I  think,  compressed  to  show 
Half-veiled  contempt  for  people  of  this  world. 
It  is  a  true  and  charming  piece  of  work. 
You  have  revealed  the  man  behind  the  pose." 

Judgment  delivered,  Lady  Jane  has  gone. 

Now  are  you  satisfied  ?      No  ?   nor  am  I ! 

O  artist  friend  of  mine,  we  well  deserve 

The  punishment  incomprehension  brings 

For  asking  judgment  of  a  world  so  bhnd. 

Three  critics,  and  three  verdicts  !     Ask  no  fourth 

For  truth  is  not  in  numbers  ;  who  would  think 

So  many  portraits,  each  one  different. 

Three  pairs  of  eyes  could  conjure  from  one  frame ; 

And  yet  the  portrait  does  not  lie,  no  fault 

Is  yours  my  friend,  the  work  is  true  and  good — 

Remember  that  the  model  suffers  too  ! 

What  am  I,  dreamer,  hypochondriac, 

True-souled  revealer  of  the  heavenly  things 
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By  virtue  of  a  childish  innocence, 
Gay  mocker,  with  a  cynic-sneer,  or  what — 
Posturing  fool  that  apes  the  mighty  man  ? 
Three  critics  saw  three  portraits,  but  their  words 
Spoke  of  a  dozen  men,  and  never  me  ! 

Here  is  excuse  to  diagnose  myself 

And  play  the  egotist  that  Lady  Jane 

Avers  I  am — but  for  a  while  I  stand 

Behind  the  portrait,  let  it  speak  for  me  ; 

What  does  it  say  for  its  original  ? 

Has  Art  revealed  in  subtle  shade  and  Hne 

The  underplay  of  nerves,  emotion,  thought 

Which  makes  expression,  and  presents  the  face 

Stamped  o'er  with  vice  or  virtue  for  the  world 

To  read  at  sight  ?      Ah,  friend,  your  task  is  hard, 

For  words,  light-spoken  words,  die  with  the  breath 

That    brought    them    forth,    but    all    your    work 

remains 
A  witness  how  you  spoke — this  line,  this  shade 
Will  tell  their  story,  and  the  judgment  holds 
If  your  hand  gossiped  while  it  drew,  allowed 
The  scandal  in  its  curve  to  damn  the  face ; 
The  lie  remains,  for  whoso  sees  will  read 
Not  truth,  but  your  translation  from  the  flesh. 
Your  task  is  hard,  indeed  ;   three  critics  saw 
A  portrait,  which  is  mine ;  the  fourth,  the  artist. 
Drew  it, — you  are  a  critic  just  as  they, 
Drawing  to  judgment  of  the  eye  ;  and  now 
Speaks  critic  five — the  true  original. 
And  I  am  most  perplexed.     Four  critics  saw 
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Four  characters  within  one  face — the  fifth 

Is  no  less  sure  to  fail,  let  me  confess  ; 

Much  wisdom  came  from  Greece — one  proverb  said 

"  Man,  know  thyself  " — the  comprehensive  sage 

Solved  Truth's  dilemma  when  he  uttered  that. 

For  what  we  are  none  knows,  nor  ever  will — 

Birth,    Death,    Soul,    Mind,    Thought — embryonic 

words, 
Metaphors  of  a  truth  beyond  our  ken  : 
\Mierefore,  how  often  must  we  fail  in  sight 
Both  to  perceive  and  to  record  the  truth 
Through  mists  of  prejudice,  and  colourings 
Of  temperament  ;  each  setting  of  the  sun 
Records  its  daily  self  not  twice  alike. 
Here,  then,  the  secret  of  our  portrait,  friend. 
You  saw  and  made  it  as  you  saw,  your  truth 
May  differ  in  the  eyes  of  critic  one 
As  his  in  those  of  critic  two  and  three. 
And  yet  you  have  not  failed  but  triumphed — this 
I  know  and  feel,  now,  as  with  face  to  face 
I  read  my  features  through  your  eyes,  attain 
The  broader  view  from  vantage-ground  of  yours  ; 
Thus  you  fulfil  your  office,  with  your  hand 
Make  mirrors  for  mankind  to  see  itself. 


Mr.  Arthur  Waugh,  writing  on  "  Three  Stages  of 
Poetry"  in  "The  Bookman": 

".  .  .  Mr.  Roberts  approaches  most  nearly  of  the  three  to  that  'spiritual 
interpretation  which  is  the  ultimate  goal  of  all  that  is  best  in  poetry  ...  he 
understands  something  of  the  hidden  secrets  of  Nature  .  .  .  the  loneliness  of  the 
poet's  heart  has  been  revealed  to  him,  the  austerity  of  the  poet's  quest,  and  the 
abiding  consolation  which  triumphs  over  all  the  neglect  and  callousness  of  the 
crowd.  The  poem  which  gives  its  name  to  the  volume  is  an  allegory  of  the 
poet's  life,  passing  disregarded  through  a  world  supremely  busy  with  its  own 
concerns,  and  contentedly  deaf  to  the  quiet  influence  of  the  poet's  message. 
Each  of  the  poets  here  considered  has  his  own  word  for  the  world  .  .  .  yet  if 
high  aim  is  the  best  achievement  of  art,  it  would  not  be  unreasonable  to  offer  the 
parsley  crown  to  Mr.  Cecil  Roberts.  For  his  poetry  is  full  of  soul,  and  the  soul 
of  man  is  (inevitably)  the  life-blood  of  Art." 
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